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St. Michael’s takes on 
fears about anthrax 


By Rachel Purdy 
News Editor 


Recent anthrax scares across 
the United States have height- 
ened the anxiety level of a nation 
still reeling from the terrorist 
attacks on Sept 11. Even in Ver- 
mont, where a terrorist attack 
would seem unlikely, a North- 
west airliner jet was grounded at 
Burlington International 
Airport for more than 72 hours 
when a suspicious powder was 
discovered in the cargo hold. 

Gov. Howard Dean and 
Vermont Health Commissioner 
Jan Carney announced Oct. 19 
that tests proved the white pow- 
dery substance did not contain 
anthrax. 

In light of the recent wave of 


_ anthrax incidents and extensive 


‘media coverage, St. Michael’s 


‘sent out a campus wide e-mail 


last week providing information 
about the infection and some pre- 
cautions people can take to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Peter Soons, director of safe- 
ty and security, and Rick 
Battistoni, environmental/occu- 
pational health coordinator, co- 
wrote the e-mail and stressed that 
St. Michael’s is at a low risk for 
anthrax. 

Anthrax is not difficult to 
manufacture, Biology professor 
Malcolm Lippert said. The diffi- 
cult part is to create a highly 
infectious version of the bacteria 


that could be passed from person 
to person through the air, he said. 

“Anthrax spores can lie dor- 
mant for 40 years,” Lippert said. 


“The spores. are very sticky and 
need to be manipulated so they 
don’t stick to each other and can 
be passed around,” Lippert said.’ 
“The spores can be dried using a 
special method, and once they 
are dried they are then the pow- 
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' dery white substance we have 
‘been hearing about.” 


Lippert said he has feared 
the use of bioterrorism as a 
weapon for years. However, the 
fear does not keep him up at 
night. 

“T haven’t bok doing any- 
thing different since the anthrax 
scares began,” Lippert said. “It is 
highly unlikely that St. Michael’s 
would be targeted. Students just 
have to be careful with any letters 
they receive with no return 
address or that look suspicious.” 

The mailroom held a meet- 
ing for all employees on Oct. 15 





to discuss precautions that should 
be taken with all mail handling, 
said George Goldsworthy, ‘man- 
ager of printing and mailing serv- 
ices. On an average day, 6,000 
pieces of incoming mail and 
3,000 pieces of outgoing mail 
pass through the mailroom. The 
college has been adhering to the 
FBI advisory concerning mail 
since 1995 as a precaution. 

“If anything of concern 
arose, we would go into full 
alert,” Goldsworthy said. “We 
have student workers in our 
office and a full-time staff, and 
we would never want to jeopard- 
ize their health.” 

“Our staff is acutely 
aware of what’s going on,” 
Goldsworthy said. “We will be 
handling everyone’s mail, and 
anything we deem remotely 
questionable would immediately 
prompt alerting the authorities 
before delivering it to the intend- 
ed recipient.” 


In Soons and Battistoni’s 


“SMC Mail Handling Protocol 
for Biological/Chemical Con- 
cerns,” they said everyone should 
examine unopened envelopes for 
foreign bodies or powder, open 
all letters with letter openers and 
open all packages and letters 
with minimum movement to 
avoid spilling any contents. 

Since Oct. 1 there have been 
32 exposures to anthrax and nine 
anthrax infections reported in the 
United States. 


Aeoue 20 cee of gntreated a ean eats will result in death. Deaths 
with aguas antimicrobial there 


r : Initial symptoms nie resemble a common cold. After several days, the symptoms 
progress to severe breathing problems and shock. Inhalation anthrax is usually fatal. 


ostinal: The intestinal disease form of anthrax might follow the consumption of contaminated 
‘meat and is characterized by an acute inflammation of the intestinal tract. Initial signs of nausea, 
loss of appetite, vomiting and fever are followed by abdominal pain, vomiting of blood, and severe 

_ diarrhea. Intestinal anthrax results in death in 25 percent to 60 percent of cases. 





Source:: Centers for Disease Control 
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By Sarah Jackson 
Staff Writer 


The average log-on time in 
labs on campus is over a minute. 
With increasing reliance on tech- 
nology for everyday activities, 
St. Michael’s is impacted daily 
by the current status of the net- 
work. 

Jim Peterson, system. and 
network specialist at Information 
Technology, said there are a few 
reasons for the slow network. 
Congested personal profiles and 
the recent outbreak of the dan- 
gerous Nimda worm virus are 
two of the reasons for recent net- 
work problems, Peterson said. 

He advised cleaning profiles 
regularly and not storing items in 
“personal” folders. Personal 
profiles are part of a larger, net- 
work- wide profile: The larger 
each individual profile is, the 
slower the network becomes. 

Karen Wolf is a graduate 
student who said she often uses 
the computer labs on campus. 

“It takes forever,” she said. 
“Some computers don’t even 
work.” She said computers often 
freeze when she tries to log on, 
forcing her to move to a different 
machine. 

Senior Mary Epright, a User 
Support employee for two-and-a- 
half years, said she encourages 
students to minimize the infor- 





Photo by Robert Takeche 
Senior User Support Specialists John Martineck (at computer) and Jim 
Millard (standing) work for answers to the latest network problems. 


Technology problems 


plague campus labs 
User Support now dealing with 
Nimda virus and large profiles 


mation stored on Z: drives. She 
said if the information is not 
needed it should be removed. 

Heavy network traffic also 
contributes to slow log-on times, 
Peterson said. 

Sophomore Jen Kim, a fre- 
quent visitor to the computer 
labs, said she believes the num- 
ber. of people trying to use the 
network at once plays a role in 
the slow log-on time. 

“Tt depends on the time of 
day,” she said. “It’s really fast 
during vacations when no one is 
here.” 

Network congestion is sig- 
nificantly higher than last year, 
Epright said. 

‘We’ ve been getting a lot of 
calls,” Epright said. The Nimda 
virus is not only annoying to stu- 
dents, but to the User Support 
staff as well, she said. 

“As a result of us trying to 
protect our network the network 
is congested,” Epright said. 

Senior Ryan Gurdak said the 
network performance is much 
worse this year than in other 
years. 

“Tt’s terrible,” Gurdak said, 
“T haven’t been able to get online 
in the lab for a couple days.” 

The college has been han- 
dling the Nimda virus in the past 
weeks. Computers are able to 


See IT, Page 3 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Friday, Oct. 12 3:20 p.m. Power outage at Linnehan _ 3:11 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at Shoe 11:59 p.m. Nuisance complaint 100s 


12:53 a.m. Complaint at Lyons Hall Hall Hall 


12:56 a.m. Complaint at Ryan Hall 10:39 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni 8:22 p.m. Lockout at Founder’s Hall _ Thursday, Oct. 18 
1:45 a.m. Complaint at Alumni Hall —_—Haall — 12:42 a.m. Safety incident at St. 
1:59 a.m. Complaint at Alumni Hall 11:09 p.m. Lockout 400s Tuesday, Oct. 16 Edmund's Hall 
3:45 a.m. Breaking glass at Ryan Hall 7:56 a.m. Lockout at DuPont int a.m. Parking complaint 300s 

* 4:56 a.m. Suspicious person North Sunday, Oct. 14 12:06 p.m. Lockout 300s -- 4:11 a.m, Parking enforcement 300s 
Campus : 1:18 a.m. Suspicious person Chagnon 4:25 p.m. Physical plant assist 200s —Ss-_- 1:18 a.m. Sisco person tennis — 
6:02 a.m. Medical assist at Alumni Hall 9:28 a.m. Trespass 200s 4:34 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall =—scourts_—~ 
8:11 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 11:03 a.m. Motor vehicle assist at Ross — : . 1:34 a.m. Parking enforcement at North 
lot 2:14 p.m. Safety incident at main cam- Wednesday, Oct. 7 Campus 
10:47 a.m. Missing TV at Ate Hall pus 1:43 a.m. Complaint at Hamel Hall —:1:45 a.m. Parking enforcement at 
12:22 p.m. Suspicious person main 3:53 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 3:29 a.m. Parking enforcement 200s —‘Sullivan Hall — 
campus ‘7:37 p.m. Medical assist at Joyce Hall 11:50 p.m. Harassment at Lyons Hall 4:19 a.m. Suspicious person 300s 
12:32 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at 12:41 p.m. Nuisance So at St. _ 5:24 a.m. Parking enforcement 300s 
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1:49 p.m. Physical plant assist t at Hamel 


12:58 p.m. Complaint 200s 
2:31 p.m. Medical assist at Alumni Hall 


11:47 p.m. Medical assist at Joyce Hall 





Trustee discusses effect. 
of terrorism on job force 


Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Jim Wall, national managing partner of Deloitte & Touche LLP 
and St. Michael’s College trustee, met with St. Michael’s students 
on Oct. 18 to discuss the effect of the Sept. 11 events on the career 
plans of people preparing to enter the work force. 





Puppies for 
responsible families 
Provide a lot of tender 

loving care! 

11 Golden Labrador Puppies 

2 weeks old 

Call (802) 654-2187 





oe Road 


| North Campus Monday, Oct. 15 Edmund’s Hall «$56 a.m. Suspicious person 300s — 
4:27 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 7:28 a.m. Suspicious person North 5:27 p.m. Lockout at St. Joseph’s Hall 8 a.m. Parking . Main 
Campus 7:44 p.m. Lockout at Lyon’s Hall =—s campus 
Saturday, Oct. 13 7:56 a.m. Motor vehicle assist atRyan _ 7:47 p.m. Heat call at Hamel Hall - 3 p.m. Parking enforcement at main 
7:25 a.m. Complaint at College Hall lot 9:36 p.m. Safety incident 300s campus 
Parkway 10:04 a.m. Assist 400s 10:20 p.m. Odor violation at Lyons Hall 9:31 p.m. Crime prevention a‘ 
1:34 p.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni 12:25 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at 11 p.m. Safety incident at Linnehan _ Founder’s Hall 
Hall Tarrant Hall 11:32 p.m. Suspicious person Campus 





Health care plan approved 
for employees on Oct. 20 


By Victoria Welch 
_ Executive Editor 


The Operations Committee 
of the board of*trustees approved 
a new health care plan for St. 
Michael’s employees on Oct. 20. 

Under the new plan, the col- 
lege will pay about 95 percent of 
employee health care, slightly 
less than the current plan. 

The proposal was made by 
President Mare vanderHeyden 
and included recommendations 
by the Blue Ribbon Committee. 

In the current plan, the col- 
lege pays nearly all of the cost of 
employee health care, Michael 
New, director of Human 
Resources, said. 

The new plan will go into 
effect Jan. 1. In it, employees 
can choose from two plans, an 
Exclusive Provider Plan and a 
Preferred Provider Option. 


St. Michael’s will pay for . 


ninety-five percent of the health 
care of an employee. Three lev- 
els of coverage are available — 
self coverage, self plus one, and 


“family. 


About ninety percent of the 
coverage of spouses and family 
members will be paid by the col- 
lege, with modifications for each 
level of coverage, New said. 

Due to the increase in health 
care prices, it became apparent 
that St. Michael could no longer 
fully subsidize the health care 
cost, Sheeran said. 

“Tt was very clear that the 
health care is skyrocketing,” said 
Janet Sheeran, vice president of 
academic affairs and committee 
chair. 

Cost distribution was the 
committee’s “most controversial 
issue,” said political science pro- 
fessor Patricia Siplon. 

The committee proposed the 
cost distribution among employ- 
ees be based upon a salary-sensi- 


_ tive plan, Siplon said. . 


“Our vision was that people 
who could afford to pay more 
should pay more,” Siplon said. 

The salary range described 
in the proposal ranges from less 
than $20,000 to $100,000. The 
committee broke the range into 
$10,000 increments, each brack- 
et assigned a different percent- 
age of the portion employees 
would pay. 

Those with salaries less than 
$20,000 would pay 0.75 percent 
of the total cost for individual 
coverage. Employees earning 
$100,000 would pay 14.5 per- 
cent of the total cost. 

Sheeran said the committee 
examined several possible rec- 
ommendations before deciding 
the salary-sensitive plan was the 
most favorable. 

Siplon said vanderHeyden ~ 
disagreed with the angle from 
which the committee was 
approaching the issue. 

VanderHeyden said he told 
the committee he thought a flat 
rate system would be more fair 
to employees as a whole. 

If the college provided 
health care for the employees 
only, it would have been possible 
to discuss the. salary-sensitive 
issue in detail, vanderHeyden 
said. However, there is no way 
of knowing if an employee on 
the lower end of the pay scale at 
St. Michael’s has a spouse or 
partner who has a large salary at 
another place of employment. 

“I don’t believe it was fair 
because no one could know or 
find out what the family income 
is,” vanderHeyden said. 

Senior Phil Moore joined 
the Blue Ribbon Committee in 
April and said weeks were spent 
discussing the recommendation. 

“I think a lot of people felt 
like the wind was taken out of 
their sails,” Moore said. “A lot 


of people weren’t oe about 
it. ” 
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Students can withhold 
records from parents 


As college sends out D/F warnings, students review rights 


By Kate Stoodley 
Staff Writer 


Professors distributed warn- 
ings to St. Michael’s students and 
parents if a student’s grade bor- 
dered on the D or F line on Oct. 
18. However, students can 
request their parents not be 
informed of their records, includ- 
ing any warnings they receive, 
according to the Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act of 1974. 

Parents receive a letter in- 
forming them their son or daugh- 
ter has received a warning, said 
John Sheehey, director of student 
information and __ registrar. 
Sheehey said the majority of St. 
Michael’s students are legally 
classified as dependants on their 
parent’s income tax returns. 
Since most of these students’ 
parents pay for the majority of 
their education, parents are per- 
mitted access to their son’s or 
daughter’s educational informa- 
tion, Sheehey said. 

“Most of the students here 
claim taxes under their parents,” 

Sheehey said. “Those parents 
are entitled to student informa- 
tion.” 

However, 
according to 
the _ privacy 
law, students 
have the right 
to prohibit any 
information 
from being 
released to out- 
side sources, 
including par- 
ents. 

The St. Michael’s College 
catalogue, issued to every stu- 
dent each fall, refers to the priva- 
cy act under its “College 
Policies” section. 

According to page 49 of the 
text, “FERPA pertains to student 
educational records maintained 
by St. Michael’s College. The 
act states that students and ‘par- 
ents of dependent students, can 
have access to their educational 
records, and at the same time the 
act protects the rights of privacy 
of students by limiting the trans- 
ferability of records without their 
consent.” 

Sheehey said St. Michael’s 
uses the law as a guideline for 
policies of.confidentiality with 
student records. 

“Some students do ask us 
not to send home letters or report 
cards,” Sheehey said. “We honor 
these requests.” 

Junior Michael Foust said he 
was unaware of his rights under 
the law. However, he doesn’t 
think he would use the act. 

“Even though I haven’t had 
my finest hours in the past, my 
parents are still concerned with 
how I’m doing,” Foust said. 


Foust said his parents were 
paying for his education and 
therefore had a right to know 
how he was doing. 

Junior Flora Cilley said she 
shares most of her academic 
information with her parents. 
However, she said she didn’t 
know about the right and found it 
nice to know. 

“I pay for my own educa- 
tion, so if I was worried about my 
grades I might reserve that 
right,” Cilley said. 

First-year student Melissa 
Marden said parents should not 
be permitted rights to student 
information. 

“College is a part of your life 
in which you are growing and 
experiencing life on your own. 
By involving your parents, 
you’re sent back to high school,” 
Marden said. She also said par- 
ents should communicate with 
students about grades. 

Many factors that lead to 
parental access of student aca- 
demic status include economic 
dependency and the fact that St. 


“Michael’s is a private college, 


Sheehey said. 
State universities do not give 


“College is a part of your life in which you 
are growing and experiencing life on your 
own. By involving your parents, you’re sent 


back to high school.” 


Melissa Marden, 
freshman 


parents any privileges to student 
educational records, said Sharon 
Decoste, employee of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont’s Registrar’s 
Office. Decoste said grades are 
sent to students’ permanent add- 
resses, but are always addressed 
to the student. She said a few 
departments distribute mid- 
semester warnings, and they are 
sent directly to the student’s cam- 
pus address. 

Sheehey said instances have 
occurred when concerned parents 
have called the Registrar’s Office 
requesting educational informa- 
tion about their child. The nor- 
mal course of action in this situa- 
tion is to tell the parent to ask the 
student first. Sheehey said he 
doesn’t give out any information 
to parents, and if they continue to 
ask for information, he directs 
the parent to the Associate 
Dean’s Office. 

Sheehey said communica- 
tion levels must be improved to 
solve these problems. 

“Sometimes there is a lack 
of communication between par- 
ents and students,” Sheehey said. 
“{Faculty] shouldn’t get caught 
between the student and _par- 


ents.” 

Lou DiMasi, director of 
Residence Life, said he deals 
with calls from parents in the 
same manner as Sheehey. 

DiMasi's files contain infor- 
mation on everything from hous- 
ing and meal contracts to judicial 
actions. 

DiMasi, a father of five, said 
he believes parents have a right 
to know what their children are 
doing at St. Michael’s. 

Echoing Sheehey’s feelings, 
DiMasi said he felt the majority 
of St. Michael’s students’ parents 
were footing the tuition bill. 

“We don’t want to deprive 
parents of information,” DiMasi 
said. 

DiMasi also said a success- 
ful partnership between St. 
Michael’s and students’ families 
will promote good relations. He 
said parents are helpful in deter- 
mining how to deal with student 
judiciary matters. 

“Someone at home may 
know something about a student 
that we didn’t have on record,” 
DiMasi said. 

The college sells parents on 
the concept that the college will 
work very hard 
to help every 
studen,t, 
DiMasi said. 

A sig- 
nificant aspect 
of this partner- 
ship is assur- 
ing that stu- 
dents are not 


repeat off- 
enders, Di- 
Masi said. He 


said parents could make an imp- 
ortant step in thwarting repetitive 
trips to his office. 

“Only 8 to 10 percent of stu- 
dents end up coming back into 
the system,’ DiMasi said. “I 
only know bad decisions, not bad 
kids.” 

DiMasi said there aren’t any 
surprise letters sent home to par- 
ents from the Student Life 
Office. _ He said students are 
amply informed of their rights 
and are almost always present 
when a call is made to a parent. 

Associate Dean Edward 
Mahoney said letters sent to par- 
ents provide only basic informa- 
tion regarding D or F warnings. 
Students receive the same gener- 
ic letter and a separate slip with 
exactly which courses need 
progress, Mahoney said. 

Mahoney said the joint ven- 
ture works effectively. He said 
they make sure students’ rights 
are never violated. 

“I don’t believe we violate 
students’ confidentiality rights,” 
Mahoney said. “We respect stu- 
dents’ rights and are very careful 
about giving out information 


without students’ permission.” 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 


Sophomore Ryan Marceau spends his work study hours answering 
phones in User Support and helping students with computer problems. 


IT: MIKENET slower 
than previous years 


Continued from Page 1 


spread the virus without the 
user’s knowledge, according -to 
IT’s virus alert Web page. 

. Viruses are a common prob- 
lem on campus because all the 
computers are networked, 
Peterson said. The more comp- 
uters being used on campus 
increases the opportunities for 
viruses to enter. 

“Every student-owned PC 
should have up-to-date virus 
scanning software,’ Peterson 
said. If students do not have 
updated virus scanning software 


“installed on their computers, free 


software can be downloaded 
from MIKENET public folders. 

Epright said public folders 
can be accessed from every e- 
mail account. There is a “public 
folders” icon next to the inbox 
and outbox icons. The scanning 
software, called PC-cillin, is 
found under the Admin/ 
MIKENET bulletins folder in a 
message called “virus software 
for Windows 95,98 and ME” or 
“virus software for NT or 
Windows 2000,” depending on 
the program a student works 
from. 

If the software detects a 
virus, Peterson said to contact 
User Support immediately at 
Ext. 2020. 

Math professor Joanna Ellis- 
Monaghan said she posts assign- 
ments, homework help and prac- 
tice tests on her personal home 
page. 

“Tt impacts the classroom 
when you've designed your 
classroom materials for class and 
students can’t access Web sites,” 
Ellis-Monaghan said. 

She said students are likely 
to feel more frustrated when a 
server is down knowing that the 
practice test or homework 
assignment is online and they 


It looks like the perfect a. 
The only problent is, it’s ap 



















Protect yourself 


To access the free virus 
scanning software: 


| 1. Go to your email 
account 


2. Click on the “Public 
Folders” icon 


3. Scroll down to the 
| = Admin/MIKENET 
folder — 





. A. Depending on the pro. 
gram you use, either _ 
click on “virus software 
: for Windows 95,98 © 
and ME” or “virus scan 
_-ning software for NT or 
Windows 2000” 









5. Directions for installa- 
tion will be given as you 
go through. 





cannot obtain it. 

Ellis-Monaghan said she is 
impressed with IT’s efficiency in 
fixing virus problems when they 
arise. The challenging part for IT 
is that the network continues to 


be re-infected by outside 
sources, she said. 

“It’s frustrating for all of us 
here,” Epright said. When stu- 
dents call User Support it is diffi- 
cult to tell if their problem is a 
result of the Nimda worm or not. 
Epright said she is waiting for 
the virus to be completely 
removed from the network 
before diagnosing other prob- 
lems. 

Once Nimda is eliminated 
she knows there will be many 
calls from people saying they are 
still having problems with the 
network that had nothing to do 
with the virus. Epright said she 
is bracing for the rush. 








Make asking for student 
records business as usual. 


VARING 
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Editorial 
When the bubble bursts 


More then a month after the Sept. 11 attacks, life has 
returned to normal, at least a new version of it. I don’t live a day 
without thinking about what happened, but then again it does- 
n’t dominate my thoughts. Every day when I watch the news I 
see images of our troops attacking Afghanistan and news of the 
most recent anthrax outbreak. 

Last week a plane flew into the Burlington International 
Airport and was suspected to be carrying anthrax. 

Yet somehow I am supposed to balance all of this with the 
rest of my life. Live each day with everything that is going on 
in the back of my mind. 

How do you separate what is important and what isn’t? Is it 
right to complain about the lack of parking or the quality of a 
meal in Alliot, when somewhere half way around the world we 
are bombing another country? Where do you draw the line 
between being conscious of what’s going on and living a nor- 
mal life? 

I think it is important we stay informed and are aware of the 
events happening in our nation, but we also can’t forget those 
happening here on our campus. Just because it isn’t important 
to the rest of the world doesn’t mean it isn’t important to us. It 
is easy to forget what is happening off campus, and beyond 
Vermont. I react much greater to things that hit closer to home. 
And as concerned as I am about this new war and the potential 
havoc it could play on my life, there are other things I consider 
much more important to me right now. 

We need to find a common balance, a way to relate what is 
happening in the world to our campus. Every week when the 
Defender staff discusses story ideas, one of the questions we 
always ask is, “How can we relate this to campus?” I think that 
is a good thing to keep in mind when thinking about everything 
that is going on right now. 

I don’t know if I found it reassuring or frightening to read 
Peter Soons’ e-mail on what to do if you were to receive a let- 
ter that you suspect has anthrax. Although it was good to know 
the school has procedures for dealing with it, I don’t like to 
think that an anthrax contamination would arise here. It was a 
nice reminder that our little community is connected to the rest 
of the world. 

So let’s all try to do more of that. Let’s connect ourselves 
with what is going on outside of our school. I think it will help 
us grow and change things here on campus that we don’t like. 
Reach out into the surrounding areas and help out. Give blood 
if you haven't already. Read the news and make a conscious 
effort to know what is going on. Bring knowledge with you and 
relate to things that are going on here on campus. 

And don’t forget there is a world outside St. Michael’s. 


Rebecca Bazinet, 
Column/Calendar/Photo Editor 


Contact The Defender 
_ SMC BOX 275 
defender @smevt.edu 








The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run 
newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, 
professionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives 
of students in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage 
our readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 






Photo of the week 


~ Photo By Robert LaRoche * 





_ St. Michael’s sophomore Michael Nicosia (2) attempts a header on Oct. 20 against 
Stonehill College. Nicosia later scored in the 75th minute, helping the Purple 
Knights to the 2-0 senior day victory. 


Commentary 


Make no mistake about it, 
terrorism is a disease upon 
democracy and civil liberty 
everywhere. Recent anthrax 
scares have underscored this dis- 
ease’s contagious nature to a hor- 
rifying degree. 

A deluge of hoaxes and false 
alarms followed the initial wave 
of anthrax distributed through the 
U.S. Postal Service. Who then, if 
not the original terrorists, are 
responsible for willingly scarring 
the already wounded psyche of a 
nation in mourning? 

They are the cowards and 
the craven; they are the demoral- 
ized and the desensitized; they 
are social misfits and lost souls. 
In short, those responsible for 
aiding international terrorism are 
nothing more than parasites on 
the greater populace. 

In a single day, after the 
deliveries of suspicious packages 
to media ‘outlets and contamina- 
tions in Florida offices, more 
than 80 abortion clinics nation- 
wide received parcels containing 
white powdered substances. 

Imagine the audacity, the 
twisted determination involved 
in bringing oneself to mimic ter- 
rorist practices to further a cause. 
Regardless of the political state- 
ment intended, such a con- 
demnable action always ensures 


Whether these 
megalomaniacal 
puppets of fear act 
for a political 
cause or out of a 
hatred of normalcy 
is a moot point; 
they couldn’t be 
making the 
bonafide terrorists 
happier. 


setting back the movement by 
decades. 

Elementary schools have 
confronted this fear of biological 
terrorism in instances where stu- 
dents planted letters containing 
white powder on school grounds. 
In these cases, authorities and 
school officials have discussed 
the fine line between childish 
pranks and felony offenses. 
More than anyone, children need 
to be informed and educated 
about biological terrorism and its 
implications, but never through 
first-hand experience with terror. 

What seems most shocking 
about the increase of suspicious 
mailings nationwide is how the 


intended results of the original 


mailings are being realized 


Bio-terrorism American style 


through little effort by those ter- 
rorists responsible. 

It’s a recipe for disaster: 
Sprinkle network news depart- 
ments with bacteria, liberally 
infect the Senate majority 
leader’s offices with anthrax 
spores, and let the mixture sim- 
mer unattended for several days. 
Voila! A main course of panic 
large enough to feed an un-hun- 
gry nation for months to follow. 

Domestic terrorism is turn- 
ing the dreams of international 
terrorists into our national night- 
mare. These home-grown 
sociopaths are no better than the 
terrorists they copy and aid their 
cause with every malicious deed. 

Whether these megalomani- 
acal puppets of fear act for a 
political cause or out of a hatred 
of normalcy is a moot point; they 
couldn’t be making the bonafide 
terrorists happier. 

Somewhere, hidden from 
satellite reconnaissance, Osama 
bin Laden is smiling at the 
thought of his terrorist aims 
being accomplished through 
American citizens with warped 
personal agendas. 

Such an image provokes a 
question: If the enemy of my 
enemy is my friend, then what 
does that make the friend of my 
enemy? 

Adam Lanthier 
Managing Editor 
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What are your concerns about 
anthrax and the threat 
of biological terrorism? 








“Biological terrorism 


is the eo ine ty in 


_ Imankind, and ’m 
wo Tied about the 


CR. Lyons, Senior 


“I’m very scared 
_because Co yher 


Sean Pidgeon, : 


“Pm not worried 
about it. I can’t 
think of a safer place 
I'd rather be right 
now than Vermont.” 


Pat Bafuma, Sophomore 


“I wouldn’t want.to 
be the person who 
opens a package with 
anthrax, but I’m not 
worried that I would 
be in a position 
to be in danger.” 










April Flynn, Junior 


‘CAMPUS SPEAKS 












Friday Knight Dry to conclude 
Alcohol Awareness Week 


By Rebecca Rudeen 
Staff Writer 


With guest speakers, fun 
games, plenty of snacks and an 
important message, Alcohol 
Awareness Week has arrived at 
St. Michael’s and will conclude 
with the annual event of Friday 
Knight Dry. 

The week is planned by the 
A-Team, a student-run group 
promoting alcohol awareness, in 
conjunction with the Office of 
Alcohol 
Residence Life. 

“We’re planning things to be 
fun and interesting so people 
don’t feel like we’re running at 
them saying, “Drinking is bad, 
drinking is terrible,” said sopho- 
more Kathy Foss, a member of 
the A-Team. “We don’t want to 
be people’s mothers. We just 
want them to be safe and want 
everyone else to be safe, too.” 

Friday Knight Dry will fea- 
ture karaoke, bingo and a casino, 
with some new activities such as 
flashlicht tag and a big-screen 
arcade. Students will win “fun 
currency” for an auction to be 
held at “midknight”, featuring 
prizes donated by area businesses 
and St. Michael’s departments. 
Not all of the events will be fun 


“and games, according to Megan 


Powers from the Office of 
Alcohol Awareness. 
“We are working on a panel 


Awareness and - 


of individuals whose lives have 
been affected by alcohol,” said 
Powers. “[It] will hopefully be 
composed of both offenders of 
laws around alcohol as well as 
victims whose lives have been 
affected negatively by someone 
else’s alcohol abuse.” 

Posters advertising the event 
have already gone up, and a 
schedule of events is featured on 
the campus information channel. 
Schedules, along with some 
information about alcohol’s 
effects on the body, can also be 
found in the Student Life Office. 

“Usually, we have a pretty 
insane campaign blitz,” said 
Mark DeCapua, a member of the 


Friday aight Dry. 


A-Team, describing how Alcohol 
Awareness Week is promoted 
throughout campus. “All of our 
members are really outgoing and 
active in the community, so we 
have no problem reaching peo- 
ple.” 

Many area businesses have 
donated prizes, such as lift tick- 
ets and gift certificates, to the 
“midknight” auction. 

The major theme for 
National Collegiate Alcohol 
Awareness Week this year is 
“What Are You Doing This 
Weekend?” The theme serves as 
a.reminder for students to niake 
positive choices related to alco- 
hol, Powers said. 





Photo courtesy of Shaun Bryer 
Junior V ,riusz Misiaszek pins a cigarette on the lung at last year’s 


Theme house experiences 


Fire Prevention Month 


St. Michael's hopes to heighten 
fire safety awareness with more enforcement 


By Cherise LaPine 
Staff Writer 


Six St. Michael’s College 
students learned about fire safety 
the hard way when an unattended 
candle caused a fire in their 
house. 

The fire occurred in the 
Trono Annex on Oct. 9. Junior, 
Hillary Gagnon, a resident of the 
house, said only one person was 
home at the time of the incident. 
Gagnon returned home shortly 
after the fire was extinguished. 

The incident prompted an e- 
mail from Peter Soons, head of 
campus security, which reminded 
students to be aware of campus 
policies and safety guidelines. 

Upon moving in this semes- 
ter, students learned that fire 
safety regulations will be more 
strongly enforced this year than 
last. Soons pointed out that, con- 
trary to popular belief, the regu- 
lations are not new. 

“I did not know about the 
loft regulations before we got 
here this: year,” | 


sophomore 2 


>» wim rey 


Colleen Raimondi said. “I didn’t 
know if my loft would be up to 
par or not.” 

The loft guidelines are being 
more strictly enforced in 
response to previous policy vio- 
lations. Many lofts were block- 
ing smoke detectors. Students in 
these rooms had a choice of 
removing their loft or allowing 
the school to install an extra 
smoke detector.. ‘ 

This year, 
informed that their lofts must be 
constructed of fire-treated wood 
and must be at least 32 inches 
from the ceiling. Regulations are 
enforced by the Residence Life 
staff. 

Jessica Picarelli, an RA in 
Alumni Hall, explained some of 
the other measures taken by 
Residence Life to ensure student 
safety. 

“To prevent fires, we try to 
make sure that people don’t over- 
load their [electrical] outlets,” 
Picarelli said. “When we do 
rounds, if we smell incense or 
candles, it’s an odor violation, 
and if we see candles with 


students were — 


not available for 


level of campus 


burned wicks, we’re supposed to 
confiscate them.” 

Residence Life plays a cru- 
cial role in the fight for safety. 
Their duties during fire alarms 
are especially important. 

“We try to be as strict as pos- 
sible with residence halls,” 
Soons said. “Our objective is to 
make sure everyone gets out of 
the building.” 

Occasionally, .students fail 
to evacuate during an alarm, an 
offense carrying a fine of $100. 
This year, more than four cita- 
tions have been issued. 

“When our resources are 
tied up at a false alarm, they’re 
something 
else,” Soons said. “There are 
times when Rescue has turned 
away calls because they were at a 
fire alarm.” 

The incident on Oct. 9 
showed a valuable lesson to the 
residents of the Trono annex. 

“T think we’re going to resist the 
urge to light up candles,” Gagnon 
said. 
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Ruby sparkles at Coffeehouse 


SMC alumnus musician studied ethnomusicology 
before becoming a college instructor — 


By Joe Simpson 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students were 
treated to a performance by 
alumnus Mathew Shippee-Ruby, 
a solo acoustic and electric gui- 
tarist who played mostly his orig- 
inal music, on Thursday Oct. 18. 

The performance in the 
Alliot lobby was the first presen- 
tation of the St. Michael’s 
Coffeehouse. Few students were 
present at the beginning of his 
show, but as he played many fil- 
tered in to enjoy the rhythms and 
melodies Ruby created with his 
guitar. 

His voice was strong and set 
its own pace alongside the music, 
melodic at times, poetic at others. 

Ruby said he takes a lot of 
the inspiration for his music from 
William Blake, an 18th century 
artist and a poet. 

Ruby graduated from St.. 
Michael’s in 1992 as an ethno- 
graphic music and journalism 
major, one that he created him- 
self. 

“Tt was really hard to create 
the major,” Ruby said, “The pro- 
fessors were great in helping me 
figure it out.” 

The new major let Ruby 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Mathew Shippee-Ruby, a ‘92 
SMC graduate, returned Oct. 18 
to showcase his worldly music. 


explore the anthropology and 
documentation of traditional 
music as well as develop his 
writing skills through English 
and journalism courses. It was a 
“great experience” for Ruby, 
driving him to continue his edu- 
cation with the same academic 
focus. 

Ruby studied as a graduate 
student at the University of 
Michigan, where he received his 
master’s in ethnomusicology, 
continuing his pursuit and inter- 
est in the evolution of music and 
its place in today’s society. 


_ Life as we 


know it. 





By Luke Q. Stafford 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


I remember days when I 
was too young to know what an 
album was and my mother put 
on vinyl records while she 
cleaned the house. She’d play 
The Beatles and Simon and 
Garfunkel. The Who and The 
Brothers Four. 

While a ton of good music 
has come out in my lifetime, 
I’ve realized that my parents 
grew up with music just as 
important as mine. 

This week’s column is a 
compilation of the 10 best bands 
of our parents’ generation. 

1.) Bob Dylan. Even with 
such an awful voice, you have to 
admit the guy is one of the 
greatest songwriters of all time. 
He was a true poet, a musician 
who shattered cheesy love lyric 
ideals to make way for political- 
ly and socially conscious mes- 
sages. 

2.) Creedence Clearwater 
Revival. John. Fogerty wrote 
music for a generation turned 
upside-down by the late ‘60s. 
CCR made straight-up rock ‘n’ 
roll with blunt lyrics, an honest 





Mama 
knows 
best 


band that sneaked up the 
BillBoard charts crowded by 
pop music. 

3.) The Doors. 
Morrison was a crazy man. 

4.) The Who. Legend has it 
that drummer Keith Moon could 
hold a beat faster than machine 
gun fire. Combining Moon’s 
energy with Pete Townshend’s 
belligerent guitar work, British 
rockers The Who emerged as 
the most badass band of the 
“60s. 

5.) Peter, Paul and Mary. 
Ahh, some excellent folk music 
to balance the rock surfacing in 
our parents’ younger days. Folk 
has always had a presence in 
American music, and Peter, Paul 
and Mary defined it in the ‘60s. 
Who else could sing a song 
about drugs, “Puff (The Magic 
Dragon),” and turn it into a chil- 
dren’s classic 30 years later. 


Jim 


Ruby described his music as 
acoustic-based and improvisa- 
tional, stemming from jazz and 
folk music. “It’s art music, very 
spiritual and inspirational, I 
think,” Ruby said. 


Music has always been the 


center of Mathew Ruby’s life. At 
St. Michael’s, he played with 
various groups and musicians, 
traveling all over New England 
and diversifying his musical 
skills. 

When he isn’t traveling and 
playing music, Ruby teaches 
music history and world music at 
Greenfield Community College 
in western Massachusetts. He 
also taught at the University of 
Maine. 

He does field research on the 
traditional arts for various state 
cultural projects, such as inter- 
viewing traditional musicians 
and recording and documenting 
their work. 

Mathew Ruby is scheduled 
to make another appearance at 
the Coffeehouse on March 14. 
Ruby said he encourages stu- 
dents to keep the arts alive. “I 
would say to anyone interested in 
any form of art, music, or poetry 
to keep on doing it,” he said. “ It 
gets more rewarding over time.” 


6.) The Allman Brothers. 
Heavily rooted in blues music, 
Duane and Gregg Allman were 
rock ‘n’ roll archetypes on 
stage. They brought guitar solos 
and riffs to a new level while 
jamming at concerts and per- 
fecting them on record. 

7.) Joni Mitchell. Mitchell 
gave ‘60s women a strong 
female to look up to in the music 
business. With original folk 
guitar skills and a powerful 
voice, she paved the way for 
other female artists as forces in 
popular music. 

8.) The Beatles. Chances 
are your mom had a crush on 
Paul McCartney and your dad 
bought “Sgt. Pepper’s Lonely 
Hearts Club Band” the moment 
it hit stores. But The Beatles 
were more than pop icons. They 
set an example by evolving as 
musicians, rejecting tradition 
and arguably becoming the most 
important band in rock ‘n’ roll 
history. 

9.) Miles Davis. Often 
overlooked in popular music, 
jazz demands excellent musi- 
cianship. Davis was flawlessly 
smooth and calm with his horn. 
He closed his eyes, rocked his 
head back and forth and made 
perfect music. 

10.) Jimi Hendrix. He was 
all style. Hendrix played with 
total uniqueness, letting the 
world know how soulful a 
Fender Stratocaster’ could 
sound. If guitars have a reli- 
gion, Hendrix is their god. 


Student Association 
Fall Concert 


Dispatch 


Nov. 19 at 8:00 p.m. 
Ross Sports Center 
$8 with SMC ID 


$12 general public 





Museum cures 


boredom blues 


By Sara Libby 
Staff Writer 


If you are tired of the enter- 
tainment choices the Burlington 
area has to offer—cheap seats, 
downtown shopping and bow!l- 
ing—why not try something new? 

The Shelburne Museum is 
the largest art museum in north- 
ern New England, and for less 
than $10 you can spend the day 
viewing some of the finest art- 
work Vermont has to offer. 

The museum has much his- 
tory behind it, which is just as 
captivating as the displays them- 
selves. The doors were opened 


to the public in 1952 by Electra - 


Havemeyer Webb, who grew up 
surrounded by art. Her parents 
were collectors of European and 
Asian art, and Webb always 
dreamed of the creation of a 
museum in which to share her 
collections with the public. 

“The use of historic houses 
as art galleries is a feature unique 
to the museum,” Public 
Relations Director Sam 
Ankerson said. With 45 acres of 
land, there are.38 historic exhibi- 
tion buildings, which include an 
1840s meetinghouse, a covered 
bridge, a one-room schoolhouse, 
a lighthouse, and a general store. 

The museum contains exten- 
sive collections of folk art, such 
as trade signs and quilts, decora- 
tive art such as glass, ceramic, 
and pewter figures and fine art, 
with galleries filled with 
American painters and French 
Impressionists. 

According to the museum’s 


website, National Gallery of Art 
Director Emeritus J. Carter 
Brown said. the Shelburne 
Museum is, “one of America’s 
great combined repositories of 
American arts, architecture and 
artifacts.” 

A temporary display titled 
“For Hearth and Home: Hooked 
Rugs in America,” is a collection 
of 35 hand-hooked rugs from the 
19th century. The colorful and 
floral decors were often accom- 
panied by the new commercial 
geometric patterns, which were 
introduced during this time. 

Another exhibition is the 
Circus Building, which brings 
Visitors straight back to the carni- — 
val, as posters, carousel figures 
and miniatures of circus animals 
abound. To top it off, visitors 
can ride the old-fashioned 
carousel. 

- The museum attracts around 
100,000 people each year. It 
tries to promote artistic expres- 
sion in the community by offer- 
ing on- and off-site educational 
programs, which are funded by a 
percentage of the proceeds from 
the gift shop. 

“We teach art history to 
Shelburne middle school stu- 
dents and each year host 25 per- 
cent of the state’s schoolchild- 
ren,” Ankerson said. . 

As for college students, 
Ankerson said the museum is a 
great place to spend the day with 
parents when they come to visit. 
“Students are really missing 
something if they don’t make it 
here in the four years they’re in 
college.” 
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Vermont Juternational 


FEN 


By Tom O'Reilly 
and Luke Q. Stafford 
Defender Staff 


Over a dozen Burlington 
venues hosted the sixteenth 
annual Vermont International 
Film Festival this past weekend, 
Oct. 18 to 21. In its 16-year his- 
tory, the VIFF has concentrated 
on developing awareness of 
social issues such as war, peace, 
human rights, justice and the 
environment. This year’s festival 
of revolutionary and evolution- 
ary film had organizers hopeful 


for its success in memory of the | 


loss of Lorraine Good, a festival 
co-founder and _ inspirational 
force behind the production of 
this event in the past. They also 
were aware of the festival’s role 


Film Festival 


Festival is forum for war and peace films 


in bringing understanding to the 
events of Sept. 11. 

The Vermont International 
Film Foundation organized the 
event. Countries represented 
were Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, 
Haiti, Romania, Russia, Sweden, 
U.K., Zambia, and most promi- 
nently, the United States. 
Because of the festival’s wide- 
spread attraction; sponsors 
included local and national busi- 
nesses. 

According to Robin Paul, 
the producer/director of market- 
ing and development for the fes- 
tival, this weekend’s event was 
the most successful in its history. 
John Cameron Mitchell’s 
“Hedwig and the Angry Inch,” a 
film about a German man’s 


: “TShirt ravels” (Shantha Bloemen) _ : 
War and Peace» — 
_ “Discharge wo" (Deni Blaise) 





botched sex-change operation, 
and Kevin Fitzgerald’s 
“Freestyle,” dedicated: to the 
underground hip hop scene, 
filled theaters to capacity. while 
all the other films did “excep- 
tionally well,” Paul said. 

Paul said the festival is 
divided into three sections: call 
for entry, self-programming and 
Vermont filmmakers. More than 
80 directors submitted movies 
for the call for entry to be 
screened by the public and expert 
judges over the summer. The 
field was narrowed down to 21 
best films. 

The 2001 festival held great 
significance for those who 
attended in light of the earth- 
rocking events of Sept. 11. 
Thomas Garrett, president of the 
Vermont International Film 
Foundation, placed a_ great 
emphasis on the festival’s role in 
helping people understand these 


“mysteries of humanity. “This fes- 


tival is about understanding,” he 
said. - “Our work-to be 
Vermont’s forum for films of 
conscience on war and. peace, 
justice and human rights, and the 
environment-has never been 
more urgent.” 

Garrett said he hoped that 
“...in the festival you will find 
films that sustain your heart as 
well as your mind.” 

Paul said Waterfront Video 
on Battery Street is the best place 
to rent videos showcased at the 
festival. For more information 
on this year’s festival and its 
future go to www.vtiff.org. 


“Birds of Naukan” 


Siberian Eskimos struggle to survive after being uprooted by Soviets 


Review by Skye Donovan 
Staff Writer 


“Birds of Naukan,” a short 
film by Alexey Vakhrushev, pays 
sentimental homage to the dis- 
placed nomadic Eskimo clans of 
the Naukan region of Chukotka 
in Siberian Russia. 

Vakhrushev thoughtfully 
illustrates the lives of the people 
of Naukan as they existed indige- 
nously and were suddenly 
uprooted under Soviet rule dur- 
ing the 1950s. 

The tribes of the Naukan 
inhabited the area for 600 years, 
hunting and whaling in the sur- 
rounding ocean. 

A female Naukan native 
tells the story and a male voice- 
over translates the narrative. The 
words are blended with tribal 
chants and running water to 
define the natural+environment 
and the theme of water. 

Water becomes important at 
the opening of the film. A trick- 
ling stream grows into a fierce 


waterfall flowing to the ocean. 
The theme is perpetuated 
throughout the film, sometimes 
by a single man worshipping the 
ocean. 

The narrator describes the 
worship of water as part of the 
animistic tradition of the 
Naukan, believing everything in 
nature possesses a spirit. This 
animism was manifested in ritu- 
als like the annual whale festival 
and the sacred stone that protect- 
ed the people. 

The narrator was a child in 
1958 when the primitive Naukan 
people were driven from their 
homeland and replaced by civi- 
lization and technology. 
Vakhrushev represents their 
ostracism with a shot of two eld- 
erly Naukan natives walking 
alongside a tractor tilling the 
land. 

Vakhrushev filmed “Birds of 
Naukan’” with slow pans of the 
landscape juxtaposed with 
extreme close-ups of the natives 
and stills of both. Vakhrushev 


also used time-lapse photogra- 
phy, showing clouds racing 
across the sky, interrupted by 
short rainbows and quick sun- 
sets. 

The narrator concludes with: “TI 
have heard the song of the birds 
from far away at sea.” 

The people of Naukan were 
birds forced into flight across 
Siberia, nesting in makeshift vil- 
lages where the few who are left 
remain today. 

The film was only 23 min- 
utes long, so detail wasn’t really 
possible and it left the viewer 
with questions about the fate of 
the Naukan. 

Were the Naukan aware of 
the civilized world before it 
invaded their land? 

Who actually drove the pecs 
ple from Naukan? 

“Birds of Naukan” was a 
tender dedication to the Naukan, 
celebrated by fading memories 
that leaves the viewer feeling 
sympathetic to their plight, but 
unfulfilled in the retelling of it. 


if 


| 





“Together” 


Explore the tangled relationships of 
housemates in a mid-’70s commune 


Review by Luke Q. Stafford 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


A house brimming with hip- 
pies during the mid-1970s is sure 
to create an interesting tale. 
“Together” is shot entirely at a 
commune house in Stockholm, 
Sweden. The plot follows the 
characters as they rage against 
the government, experiment with 
homosexuality, botch relation- 
ships and walk around the house 
naked. 

Rarely is a movie released 
with so many characters who 
have depth and show growth as 
the film progresses. Géran 
(Gustav Hammarsten) is a peace- 
ful and gentle man. He is the 
quiet mediator of the house, 
holding the group together 
through bitter fights and crazy 
relationships. His house is 
turned upside down when his 
older sister, Eva, leaves her hus- 
band and moves into the com- 
mune with her two children. 

Lena is the outspoken les- 
bian of the house. Drinking wine 
and dancing around the living 
room are her common activities 
of the day. She is opinionated 
and domineering. She preaches 
socialism and walks around the 
kitchen without pants because, 
“it needs air.” 

Lasse was married to Lena 
before she dumped him, seeking 
refuge from men in homosexual- 
ity. They birthed a child before 
the split and named him Tet after 
the battle that left America the 
underdogs in the Vietnam War. 
Lasse is secretly infuriated by his 
ex-wife’s lifestyle, until he real- 
izes near the end of the movie 
that he is gay himself. 

Signe is Goran’s girlfriend. 
A true advocate of free love, 
Signe urges Goran to sleep with 





Photo courtesy of Burlington Free Press 
Eva and Rolf celebrate a goal during a backyard soccer game in Lukas 
Moodysson’s “Together.” The film played Oct. 18 at the Nickelodeon. 


other women. He remains faith- 
ful but Signe eventually seduces 
and sleeps with Erik, the politi- 
cally charged anarchist of the 
house. 

It might sound like a spin on 
MTV’s “The Real World,” out 
“Together” left me with a sense 
of peace. They were drunks, but 
they knew how to have fun and 
relax. They had screwed up, 
polygamous relationships but in 
the end pure love was the victor. 
They fought over the dishes but 
they all came together in the 
evening to play soccer, cheering 
each other on and laughing all 
the way. 

While the bulk of today’s 
movies are Hollywood-pro- 
duced, multimillion-dollar 
extravaganzas, “Together” main- 
tains a sincere, refreshing look at 
a way to live life with no worries 
about social standards. 

By creating “Together,” 
director Lukas Moodysson illus- 
trated that, too often these days, 
people play games in relation- 
ships with friends and lovers. 
The brutal honesty of the house- 
mates at all times might have ini- 
tially cause hurt and suffering, 
but in the end everybody was in 
the back yard playing soccer and 
giggling in each other’s arms. 
People can lie in a relationship, 
but that makes it superficial. 
They could be clothed, but the 
human body is a natural wonder 
so it’s all right to be naked. 
Moodysson realized “The Real 
World” is not a true reflection of 
life and that “Love Cruise” is as 
real as a Milli Vanilli hit. 

“Together” left me peaceful. 
True, half of the movie was 
fighting, screaming, drunkenness 
and careless sex, but a true sense 
of happiness lies in a house that 
can work it all out. 
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Safety vs. privacy 


By Katherine Martini 
Cavalier Daily (U. Virginia) 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. — 
Extraordinary times call for 
extraordinary measures. In the 
weeks following the terrorist 
attacks on the United States, 
Americans have been living in a 
heightened state of security and 
anxiety. Even on college cam- 
puses .across the country, stu- 
dents are faced with changes 
made in the interest of safety and 
security. Some of these differ- 
ences, such as the new entry pro- 
cedures for football games, are 
obvious. Others are less visible. 

Next week, the United 
States Senate will vote on a bill 
that already has passed through 
the House that allows federal 
officials unprecedented access to 
student records. This bill is 
designed to make student records 
available to anyone working for 
the Attorney General with his 
orders to seize documents, even 
in the absence of an emergency 
situation, as grounds for viewing 
the records. 

Though such a bill may be 
criticized as constituting an inva- 
sion of privacy, students should 
not oppose it. It is designed to 
protect us, and we should be 
willing to subject our records to 
search by federal officials if it is 
an effective way to investigate 
leads on cases. Unfortunately, 
things have changed since Sept. 
ge 

Critics of this bill argue that 
it would lead to abuses of the 
federal Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act. Because 
student records currently can be 
released only with the student's 
written permission, many civil 
liberty activists claim that the 
proposed bill will enable federal 
officials to abridge . students' 
rights and possibly even generate 
racial profiling. This aspect of 
the criticism arises from the 
assumption that broad searches 
of records occur by looking at 
last names, which is a form of 
racial profiling. 

This is a tricky argument. 
Unlimited access to student 
records does open up the possi- 
bility that students’ privacy 
rights could be abused. And we 
can presume that if federal offi- 
cials are evil enough to unjustifi- 
ably sneak peeks at our records, 
they would make baseless 
assumptions about us just by 
looking at our last names, too. 

Unfortunate as this may be, 
though, it is one of the necessary 
facts of life in this new era of 
fighting terrorism. Just as it was 
annoying and time-consuming to 
have my suitcase exhaustively 
searched in the middle of an air- 
port as I traveled this fall break, 
such intrusions are not pleasant. 
However, it is part of the price 
we will continue to pay in the 
coming years. At the risk of 
sounding like a propaganda 
poster, personal sacrifices must 
be made for the greater good. ~ 

One may argue that suitcas- 


es and student records are far dif-_ . 


ferent things. Maybe they are. 
But maybe if an investigator 
were able to check into records 
before looking in suitcases 
became necessary, efforts to 
apprehend criminal agents before 
they committed a violent act 
would prove more fruitful. Just 
because the bill gives federal 
officials the ability to look into 
records without emergency rea- 
soning doesn’t mean they will. 
As for the racial profiling 
charge, again, it is another fact of 
life. Though it may be unfair or 
unfortunate, it happens every 
time we see someone’s name. If I 
got a penny for all the times that 
people made jokes about my con- 


to them, even in the absence of 
an emergency situation, if 
retrieved by federal officials for 
the sole purpose of use in an 
investigation, as the House bill 
prescribes. 

Passage of this bill will 
allow investigators to conduct 
more thorough and _ productive 
searches without compromising 
students’ rights. Such a measure 
would be no more intrusive than 
other practices that are readily 
accepted. Although Americans 
feel deeply about their civil liber- 
ties, this bill would not diminish 
the protection we already are 
afforded. 

— From U-Wire 


nection to the Mafia, I wouldn’t ~ 


be looking for a job right now. 
The simple fact is that stu- 
dent records are just another part 
of our identity and rarely repre- 
sent more than just a list of 
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Calendar 








Horoscopes 


By Cosmic Cassie 


Virgo (Aug. 23- Sept. 22) You love to be a 
team player but at some point you will need 
to step up and become a leader. You have 
some great ideas, you just need to take the 
initiative and put them into action. 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) Watch out for peo- 
ple that don’t seem tobe pulling their own 
weight. It will not only affect your perform- 
ance but it may also result in you taking the 
blame for their mistakes. 





The Rustic Overtones will be play at Higher Ground Sunday Oct. 28. This is a rescheduled performance 
from Sept. 11. See the 28th for more details. 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) You tend to be 





7 oy, 77 
creative and wonderfully strange, however, i ry 
you don’t let very many people see that side 3 
of you. Go ahead and let loose, you’ ll be sur- a < Gatirrawy 
prised at the openness with which you are We edne =sday y Sd UTC ay 
received. 


Sophomore Open House for Antibalas at Higher Ground. Red Cross Blood Drive 
Study Abroad will be held Tickets are $8 in advance and = 12:30- 5:30 p.m. in Ross 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) It’s time for in the Alumni Hall Game $10 day of the show. Doors Sports Center. Call the 
you to be more assertive. Stop being carried Room 9:00 - 10:00 p.m. open at 8 p.m. 18+. Call M.O.V.E. office at 654-2674 
away by events that have nothing to do with Hear study abroad returnees 654-8888 for more informa- __ to schedule an appointment. 
you. If you speak up now it will be easier to describe their programs. Ask tion. Walk-ins are welcome. 
escape unpleasant situations. questions and get all the info. 

Free pizza. Jay Farrar at Higher 
Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) An attractive ; Ground. Tickets are $15. 
set of choices is coming your way. It may St. Michael’s Film Series Doors open at 7 p.m. 18+. 
seem like you will never be able to choose. presents Lone Star. 7p.m. Call 654-8888 for more 


Either way you will end up a winner and McCarthy Arts Center. Free 
won't regret your decision. popcorn and soda. 


information: 








Leo Kottke at Higher Sund F ay 
Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) It’s time you |. Ground. Tickets are $22 in ‘i é # : : 8 5 
had a little. more romance in your life. |. . 15 . “Live Ski or Die” a 60- This Week's _ 
advance and $25 the day of 3 : : ae : 
Although you may be looking, maybe you ; minute ski/snowboard film Movies Are... 
0 ; the show. Doors open at 7 : 
aren’t looking in all the right places. Open | — : followed by a live perform- — 
nee p.m. 18+. Non-smoking : : 
your eyes a little wider and don’t ignore the show. Call 654-8888 for ance by Rustic Overtones at The ‘Big’ Lebowskl: Mon/Fri, 
obvious. . Higher Ground. Tickets are 12:00; Tue/Sat, 3:00; 


more information. $15. Doors open at 7 p.m. Wed/Sun, 6:00; Thurs, 9:00 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) A good friend The screening is at 8 p.m. 


could be the key to your success so you bet- Save the Last Dance: 


: P 3 The band comes on at 9:30 Mon/Fri, 3:00; Tue/Sat, 
ieee adebodine an ae ae p.m. Call 654-8888 for 6:00; Wed/Sun, 9:00; Thurs, 
. Op ®, ‘ i 12:00 
ent itself to you and you may need help. oa? more information. 
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HUPSGd) 3:00; Thurs 6:00 


Aries (March 21-April 19) Now is the time 


to begin taking good care of yourself if you Dr. Didg at Higher Ground. 





‘ : Knights Tale: Mon/Fri, 6:00; 
haven’t been already. Rest as much as you Tickets are $8 in advance and Tue/Sat, 9:00: Wed/Sun, 
can, because you never know when life will $10 day of the show. Doors 42:00; Thurs, 3:00 
throw a surprise in your direction. | open at 8 p.m. 18+. Call 654- 


8888 for more information. ame 
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Taurus (April 20-May 20) Yesterday you 

were sitting on the top of the world, and ; 
today you’re on the bottom. Hold your head 26 
high and with a little determination you will 


be on top again. Friday 


Friday Knight Dry on St. 
Gemini (May 21-June 21) It’s time to get Michael’s campus with vari- 
out there and start doing more. You have 
been cooped up all week. Learn a new skill 
or find a hobby. It will lead to rewards and 
new friends. 









ous events taking place 
throughout the evening at the 
different dorms, theme hous- 
es and Alliot. For each event 
that you attend get fun cur- 
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| time to return to things that are familiar to advance and $12 the day of Tuxedo | South Burlington, VT 
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Sports 








Photo by Robert LaRoche 


Senior Scott Robinson rushes toward the goal and scores seconds later to give St. Michael’s a 1-0 lead over 
Stonehill on Oct. 20. It was Homecoming Weekend for St. Michael’s and Senior Day for the Purple Knights, 
who went on to win the game 2-0, getting goals from Robinson and Junior Mike Nicosia. Brian York made 
five saves to record the shutout in his and the rest of the seniors’ last game at Doc Jacobs Field. 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Senior Lauren Lloyd receives a tackle from two Springfield College forwards in a women’s rugby match on 
the 300s field Oct. 20. St. Michael’s was defeated 51-5 in the A-game, with Lloyd scoring the team’s only try 
and senior Krista Maleri registering the assist. 


Weekly Sports 
Review 


Field hockey 


The St. Michael’s field 
hockey team, ranked ninth in the 
nation, defeated St. Anselm on 
the road, 5-1, Oct. 21. The team 
finished up the regular season 
13-4, 9-1 in the conference. 

Sophomore Jilby Danis 
scored two goals and juniors 
Serena Rowe and Kari Surace 
each scored one. Freshman 
Linette Letendre also added a 
goal for the Lady Knights. 

Senior captain Meghan 
Scalley made three saves to push 
her career victory total to 36. 

The women finished in a tie 
with Bentley for conference 
championship honors but will be 
seeded second when tournament 
play begins. 

The NE-10 Conference Tou- 
rmament will take place Oct. 27- 
28 at Bentley. 


Men’s soccer 


Senior Brian York made five 
saves and recorded the shutout in 


St. Michael’s 2-0 victory over 


Stonehill College on Oct. 20 at 
Doc Jacobs Field. 

It was Senior Day for the 
Knights as they wrapped up the 
home schedule at 5-5. 

After a scoreless first half, 
senior Scott Robinson scored 
three minutes into the second off 
of assists from freshman Pablo 
Noguera and sophomore Jeremy 
Mularski. 

Junior Mike Nicosia scored 
his team-leading fifth goal late in 
the second half for the Knights 
off assists from juniors E.J. 
Durisse and Sean Clancy. 

St. Michael’s held a 20-16 
advantage in shots in a game 
that saw 20 fouls and two ow. 
cards. 

St. Michael’s is 6-10 overall 
with a 4-8 mark in conference 


play. 


Women’s soccer 


The St. Michael’s Lady 
Knights fell to Pace, 4-2, Oct. 20 
in New York. 

Sophomore Niki Pelletier 
scored two goals, one coming 
just 18 seconds into the second 
half on a penalty shot. 

The second Pelletier goal 
was assisted by senior Hannah 
Beggan and sophomore Jillian 
Kasierski. 

Sophomore goalie Tara 
McCuin made six saves in the 
loss, which drops St. Michael’s 
record to 8-7, 6-7 in the 
Northeast-10. 


Men’s cross country 


The men’s cross country 
team finished seventh out of 11 
teams Oct. 21 at the Northeast- 
10 Championship at Bryant. 

Bentley won the meet and 
the conference championship. 

Senior Ben Schersten led the 
Knights, finishing 22nd overall 
with a time of 28:32. Placing 
second for St. Michael’s and 
39th overall was sophomore 
Drew Best, coming in at a time 


of 28:43. Senior Jeff Howley 
: finished 49th overall with a time 
of 30:15 


Women’s cross country 


The Lady Knights also took 
home seventh place out of 11 
teams at the NE-10 Champion- 
ship Oct 21. Stonehill took home 
the win for the women. 

Junior Courtney Kelley was 
the top finisher for the Lady 
Knights, coming in at a time of 
21:48, good for 34th place. 
Junior Rachel Russo came in 
39th for St. Michael’s, with a 
time of, 22:05. Sophomore 
Jessica Ritz was third best for the 
women, finishing 50th at 22:33. 


Professional sports paying respects for Sept. 11 


By Jared Bicknell 
Staff Writer 

In the wake of the tragic 
events of Sept..11, professional 
athletes and their teams have 
come together to show pride in 
their country and honor those 
who were affected by the terrorist 
attacks. 

Nowhere in the professional 
sports world has this been more 
apparent than in Major League 
Baseball and the National 
Football League, the only two of 
the four major professional 
leagues in the United States 
whose regular seasons were 
interrupted at the time of the 
attacks. 

The MLB postponed play 
until the Monday following the 
attacks, while the NFL postponed 
all games scheduled for Week 2 
of their season. 

Ryan Larson, a sophomore 
baseball player, said he believes 


that professional leagues post- 
poned play for a_ sufficient 
amount of time. 

“There’s only so much they can 
do,” Larson said. “Just going out 
there and playing can help bring 
a little joy to people’s lives in this 
time of uncertainty.” 

Ballplayers from all major 
league teams have shown their 
respects by having American flag 
patches sewn on the backs of 
their jerseys and stickers placed 
on the sides of their batting hel- 
mets. New York Mets and 
Yankees players have taken a dif- 
ferent approach by wearing hats 
that represent the numerous New 
York City area fire and police 
departments involved in the res- 
cue effort. 

Olatunde Adekola, a New 
York City native and senior co- 
captain of the men’s basketball 
team, believes that the Yankees 
and Mets have honored those 
affected by the attacks. 


“They've definitely done 
their job to show loyalty to their 
city,’ Adekola said. 

Even those athletes who are 
not U.S. citizens but play in 
America have shown their sup- 
port of the country. 

All foreign major league 
baseball players, including the 
talented Seattle Mariners’ out- 
fielder Ichiro Suzuki, who is 
from Japan, have followed suit 
by wearing the American flag on 
their jerseys and helmets. 

“No matter what players do 
to show respect, it’s never really 
enough, but it helps,” said St. 
Michael’s women’s basketball 
coach Sue Duprat, an avid 
Yankees fan. 

The seventh-inning stretch, 
once a time when fans would 
stand and sing the classic base- 
ball tune, “Take Me Out to the 
Ballgame,” is now a time for 
players, coaches and fans to 


“gahite the American flag'and join’ 


in singing “God Bless America.” 

More and more patriotic fans 
are leaving their sports-related 
signs at home and are bringing 
American flags instead. 

When the NFL resumed 
play, pregame ceremonies were 
highlighted by emotional per- 
formances of the national 
anthem, with military personnel 
and members of fire and police 
departments on hand. 

At some games, such as one 
played at the Cowboys’ Texas 
Stadium, massive flags covering 
the entire playing field were 
unfurled and held by players, 
coaches, policemen, firefighters 
and National Guardsmen while 
“The Star Spangled Banner” was 
sung and Air Force Delis jets 
flew overhead. 

Many professional teams 
and leagues have made dona- 
tions. Major League Baseball and 
the MLB Players Association 
both allocated $5 million toward 


government and charitable relief 
funds. 

The NHL Players Associa- 
tion has given $500,000 to aid the 
families of New York City fire- 
fighters and police officers. 

The New York Mets have 
also contributed to the cause by 
giving the sum of the players’ 
and coaches’ salaries from a late 
season game against the Atlanta 
Braves, $450,000, to relief funds. 

Michael Jordan, who has 
come out of retirement for the 
third time to play for the 
Washington Wizards, has donat- 
ed his $2 million salary for this 
season to the help the cause. 

Tom O’Shea, coach of the 
men’s basketball team at St. 
Michael’s, is impressed with how 
the players have shown pride in 
their country. 

“They’ve gone out of their 
way to do their part, and I think 
they’ve done a respectable job.” 
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Sports 


Athlete of the Week: 
Lindsey Shumway 


Freshman 
Psychology Major 
Women’s Volleyball 


Home: Scotia, N.Y. 
High School: Burnt Hills 
High School. 
Started Playing: I sted 
playing volleyball when I 
_was in sixth grade. 
Favorite high school 
volleyball memory: We _ 
beat North Rocklandin _ 
the regional finals my 
_ jenioryear 
Why SMC?: I liked a 
‘school andeveryone 
seemedreally nice. 
It felt like a big family. _ 


Team Strength: 
Everyone is really close - 
_and we get along well 
with each other. — 
Best SMC match: We 


early in the season. 


Fraternities - Sororities 
Clubs - Student Groups 


Earn $1,000-$2000 this semester 
with the easy Campusfundraiser.com 
three hour fundraising event. Does 
not involve credit card applica- 
tions. Fundraising dates are filling 
quickly, so call today! Contact 
Campusfundraiser.com at 
(888)923-3238 or visit 


Wwww.campusfundraiser.com 


Wanted! Spring 
Breakers! 

Sun Coast Vacations wants to send you 
on Spring Break to Cancun, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, or Mazatlan 

FOR FREE! 
To find out how, call 1-888-777-4642 
or email sales @suncoastvacations.com. 


SPRING BREAK 


PARTY! 


Indulge in FREE Travel, Drinks, Food 
and Parties with the Best DJ’s and 
celebrities in Cancun, Jamaica, 
Mazatlan and the Bahamas. Go to 
StudentCity.com, 
call 1-800-293-1443 
or email sales @studentcity.com 


to find out more. 





beat Plattsburgh at home — 


or free time: I just 


fri ends and go shopping. 
Plans for after _ 
graduation: I want 

_ to go to graduate school 


in Boston and become 
a lawyer. 


_Hopes for the remainder 


of the season: I hope we 


beat Stonehill at home and 
just win some games. 


Favorite music: 
Favorite movie: 
Sixth Sense.” 


‘Hip hop. 
“The 


Favorite TV show: 


“Friends.” 


Favorite professional 


athlete: Michael Jordan. 
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ALL DESTINATIONS! inter-campus.com 


EARN CASH & FREE TRIPS! 
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ron nes. CALL 1-806-327-6013 


Every time a company 
_ Makes a product, they also 


use energy and natural 


resources. Every lime you 
make a purchase, you could 
save some of that eneray and 
those resources. ’Cause when 
you buy durable and reusable 
products, there’s less to 
throw away. And less to 
replace. For a free shopping 
guide, please call 
1-BOO-2"RECY CLE, 
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Let’s Go, Yankees 


Maybe just one more time 





By Mike Wollschlager 
Sports Editor 


Yankees suck! Yankees 
suck! In the past Pve found 
myself saying that a lot around 
this time of year. 

It’s playoff time; also known 
as the time to hate the Yankees 
even more than in the regular 
season. 

They've won the World 
Series four out of-the last-five 
years and are in prime Boaiian to 
repeat yet again. 

Some people have grown 
tired of the Yankees winning 
every year, and besides Yankees 
fans, I think it would be fair to 
say that almost everyone in the 
country wants a new world 
champion of baseball. 

Not me. I hope they win 
again this year. Yes, I’m a Mets 
fan, but I hope the Yankees win 
the World Series. I hope the 
Yankees win the World Series? 
As many times as I say it, it 
never sounds right. 

I can’t root for the Mets or 
whatever team is playing the Red 
Sox, so I had to pick a team. But 
why the Yankees? 

Maybe it’s the fact that New 
York deserves something to cele- 
brate. Maybe it’s because I see 
the Yankees as one of the sym- 
bols of America. 

I know most non-Yankee 
fans have probably stopped read- 
ing this by now but just bear with 
me. 

The Yankees are a dynasty. 
America is a superpower. No 
one in baseball has gotten in the 
way of the New York Yankees 
the past few years. No one in the 
world has ever stopped the 
United States of America. 

The Yankees struggled. this 
year and new teams came along 
to challenge. America was 
attacked and is fighting a new 
enemy. 

I guess my thinking is if the 
Yankees don’t win the World 
Series, there is the possibility 
that America might not win this 
war. It’s not very likely, but it’s a 
definite possibility. 

A part of me hates to see the 
Yankees still playing right now, 
but I can’t think of a better time 
for a storied franchise to beat the 
odds and represent the greatest 
city in the world. 


I know that in this area of 
the country, Red Sox fans seem 
to dominate. A lot of the stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s are from 
the Boston area, and with the Sox 
being the only baseball team in 
New England, it’s the team 
almost everyone grew up watch- 
ing. 

I grew up watching the 
Mets. Being a Mets fan is a lot 
better than most people think. 


a 


No one really expects them to 


win, so years like last year, when 
they made it to the World Series 
(I forget who they lost to), are a 
plus. 

The Mets don’t have a direct 
rivalry with either the Sox or the 
Yanks so it’s a lot easier to stay 
out of arguments too. 

I get mostly the same three 
replies when I tell people ’'m a 
Mets fan. The first is, “No way, 
I thought I was the only Mets fan 
around here.” 

Think about that, have you 
ever seen more than three Mets 
fans in the same place? 

The second is, “At least you 
don’t like the Yanks.” And final- 
ly, “At least you don’t like the 
Sox.” 

Now don’t get me wrong. I 
still hate the Yankees just as 
much as I hate the Red Sox but 
no matter how long The Streak 
goes on, I doubt [ll ever find 
myself rooting for the Sox. 

It’s nothing personal, its just 
funny. Even Red Sox fans have 
to step back and try to fathom 
how their team has found every 
way not to win a World Series for 
the past 83 years. Every season, 
the year 1918 just seems to be so 
much further back in history. 

The list of people who were 
actually alive to witness the Sox 
win the World Series is getting 
smaller and smaller. 

But getting back to my main 
point, it wouldn’t be the worst 
thing if the Yanks win it again 
this year. 

Regardless of a person’s 
political views, seeing Rudy 
Giuliani in the stands after a 
Yankees win is something spe- 
cial. As a mayor he had to deal 
with things that most presidents 
never even had to think about. 
I’m happy for the guy. 

By the time this article is in 
print, the Yankees might be in 
the World Series or they might be 
at home. They could also still be 
battling the Mariners, which was 
the best team in the majors this 
year. 

So for possibly the only time 
in my life, I'll go along with it. 
“Let’s go, Yankees.” But old 
habits die hard. So when spring 
training starts up, it’s “Yankees 
suck” once again. 
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Scoreboard 


Women’s Soccer 
(8-7, 6-7 NE-10) 
10/20 Pace 4, 


SMC 2 
10/22 SMC 7, 
Johnson State College 0 


10/25 vs. Green Mountain 
College at 3 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 
(6-10, 4-8 NE-10) 
10/18 SMC 1, 
Middlebury 0 
10/20 SMC 2, 
Stonehill 0 


10/27 at Southern 
Connecticut State 
at 4:30 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
(13-4, 9-1 NE-10) 
10/20 SMC 1, 
Stonehill 0 

10/21 SMC 5, 
St. Anselm 1 


10/27-28 Northeast-10 
Play-In 


Women’s Tennis 
(12-0, 11-0 NE-10) 
10/17 SMC 7, 
Bentley 2 

10/20 SMC 9, 

Le Moyne 0 


10/26-28 Northeast-10 
Tournament at Stonehill 


Cross Country 

10/21 Northeast-10 
Championship at Bryant 
Men 7th/11 

Women 7th/11 


Golf 
10/21-22 NEIGA at New 
Seabury, Mass. 


Volleyball 

(3-20, 0-11 NE-10) 
10/20 UMass-Lowell 3, 
SMC 0 

CW Post 3, 

SMC 0 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hotline 


(802) 654-2SMC 





Lady Knights conference champions 


Women’s tennis wins first conference title ever; 
Kate Harrison all-time St. Michael's wins leader 


By Chris White 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
tennis team has won their first 
Northeast-10 conference title 
ever. The Lady Knights are 12-0 
and have only one game remain- 
ing, a make-up game against 
Bryant, before the NE-10 tourna- 
ment begins. 

The Oct. 17 match against 
Bentley was special to one player 
in particular. With an 8-4 win in 
doubles, Kate Harrison became 
the St. Michael’s all-time wins 
leader for women’s tennis, with 
81 victories. It was just another 
highlight in a spectacular season 
for Harrison. 

“It was great to tie and then 
break the record,” Harrison said, 
“but it wasn’t really what I was 
focused on. It was always in the 
back of my mind, but I tried to 
focus on the matches.” 

- “FT couldn't have done it 
alone though. I have to thank my 
doubles partners, they helped me 
win many games so they deserve 
a lot of the credit,” she said. 

The Lady Knights were led 
by strong doubles play in its 7-2 
home victory against Bentley on 
Oct. 17. a 


The match started off well 
for St. Michael’s, as all three 
doubles teams achieved convinc- 
ing wins. Although singles play 


has been St. Michael’s strength, 


the strong doubles play is the rea- 
son for it’s undefeated season. 

Coach Steve LaTulippe said 
senior Christy Bolduc and fresh- 
man Shannon Bergin are one of 
the top doubles partners in the 
NE-10 conference. 

After the three doubles vic- 
tories, St. Michael’s took the 
match with singles wins by 
Bergin, Bolduc, Kate Harrison 
and Rebecca Bayer. 

Although Bentley is one of 
St. Michael’s toughest oppo- 
nents, the women played well 
and racked up their 11th straight 
win of the season. 

The team has achieved much 
success this season for many rea- 
sons, LaTulippe said. 

“There are three main keys,” 
LaTulippe said. “It starts with 
the distinct blend of chemistry 
our doubles partners have dis- 
played. They really mesh well 
together.” 

“Our seniors have shown a 
great deal of leadership on and 
off the court, and one of the most 
surprising aspects of our success 








oto by Ro rt LaRoche 


Freshman Shannon Bergin returns a shot against Bentley on Oct. 17 
at the Tarrant Center. St. Michael’s won the match 7-2. 


lies in the ability of the under- 
classmen to win big matches 
right away.” 

He pointed to two players, 
saying Bergin and sophomore 
Courtney Murphy have really 
helped the team succeed. 

The St. Michael’s women’s 
tennis team had never won a con- 
ference title until now, but before 
the Oct. 20 clincher over Le 
Moyne, LaTulippe felt his team 
was “in the driver’s seat.” 

A solid core of senior play- 
ers, including Harrison, Bayer 


and Kristen Culgin, lead the — 
Lady Knights. Their leadership 
is a big reason St. Michael’s is 
headed toward its best season 
ever. 

“The four seniors have made 
this team what it is. Each one has 
contributed so much to the team 
in their own way,” Murphy said. ~ 
“They will be hard to replace.” 

The women’s team finishes 
play in the Northeast-10 tourna- . 
ment Oct. 26 through at Stonehill 
College. 


Field hockey finishes regular season on fire 
Win last ten games of season; heading into 
NE-10 conference tournament as second seed 


By Alison Lima 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s field 
hockey team finished the regular 
season with a 10-game winning 
streak and earned themselves the 
number two ranking heading into 
Northeast-10 conference play- 
offs. 

The team finished the regu- 
lar season with a 13-4 overall 
record, 9-1 in the conference. 
The Lady Knights’ only confer- 
ence loss. was to rival Bentley on 
Sept. 18. The team heads to 
Bentley this weekend for the 
conference Final Four. 

“Our expectations were 
high this year,” head coach Carla 
Hesler said. “We have a lot of 
returning players and this is a 
mature team.” 

After a 3-1 home victory 
over Middlebury on Thursday, 
St. Michael’s finished the regular 
season with a weekend road trip 
to Stonehill and St. Anselm. 

Junior Kari Surace started 
the scoring on Thursday, the last 
home game of the season. Senior 
Colleen FitzGerald got the assist 
on a penalty corner. FitzGerald 
scored a goal of her own in the 
second half to put the Knights up 
2-0. 





Middlebury came back with 
a quick goal, but sophomore 
Jilby Danis tallied an insurance 
goal off an assist from junior Jess 
Brown to give the Purple Knights 
the 3-1 victory. 

Stonehill gave St. Michael’s 
a test on Saturday, as the game 
was scoreless through regulation. 
Sophomore Jen Gray came up 
with the deciding goal in over- 
time on the rebound of senior 
Angela Potts’ free hit. 


Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Junior Serena Rowe moves past a New England College defender 
during St. Michael’s 2-0 victory at Doc Jacobs Field on Oct. 16. 


“I stopped the ball with my 
stick when it came off the 
goalie’s pads,” said Gray. 
“When I looked up she was 
standing in one side of the goal, 
so I flipped it into the other side 
of the cage.” 

The Purple Knights topped 
St. Anselm, 5-1, on Oct. 21 in 
their final game of the regular 
season. Danis scored twice, and 
Surace netted one goal. Junior 
Serena Rowe and freshman 


Linette Letendre also scored in 
the win. 

Senior captain Angela Potts 
explained the team is in the same 
position now as it was at this time ~ 
last year. 

“The difference between this . 
year and last year is that this sea- 
son we’re constantly progress- — 
ing,” said Potts. “Last year we 
hit a little bit of a slump, but this 
year every game we’re improv- 
ing and focusing on what we 
need to do.” 

Junior Serena Rowe has 
played a big part in the team’s 
recent success. 

“Our continuous growth is 
apparent, especially in our last 
few games,” Rowe said. “We’ve 
really pulled together as a team.” 

St. Michael’s looks forward 
to NE-10 playoffs this weekend 
at first-ranked Bentley. The final 
four is on Saturday and the con- 
ference championship will be 
played Sunday. 

Potts is optimistic about 
making the NCAA tournament 
the following weekend.. “If we 
play to our potential, we can be 
one of the best teams in the 
league,” she said. 


